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EPIC OF THE WEST'S EXPANSION. 



BY CHARLES M". HATIVEY. 



Let us of these Oklahoma and Indian Territory admission days 
beware of laughing too loudly at Josiah Quincy's indignation in 
1811, when somebody hinted to him the possibility that some time 
or another in the remote future there might be six States west of 
the Mississippi. Quiney was opposing Louisiana's admission be- 
cause she was on the wrong side of that river. The proposition 
to admit Louisiana seemed to him to be monstrous. It was worse 
than monstrous; it was absurd. Congress had no authority, 
Quiney passionately declared, to throw the rights, the liberties 
and the property of the people of the United States " into hotch- 
pot with the wild men on the Missouri, or with the mixed, though 
more respectable, race of Anglo-Gallo-Americans who bask on 
the sands of the Mississippi." 

We had fought ■ eight years with the most powerful nation 
on the globe in order to establish our independence. Then we 
had set up an elaborate scheme of government to utilize the 
benefits we had gained. To dilute all these advantages by al- 
lowing a lot of semi-savage fur- traders, voyageurs and adventurers 
in the recently Franco-Spanish region west of the Mississippi 
to share in them involved an anticlimax which outraged Quincy's 
aesthetic sense even more than it assailed his ideas of political 
propriety. 

But, as he viewed the situation, Quiney was right. His horizon, 
nailed down on the Alleghanies' crest, had a few loopholes in it 
through which he got stray glimpses of Ohio, Tennessee and 
Kentucky, but nothing farther onward. Benjamin Goodhue, a 
somewhat earlier Massachusetts Federalist, opposed any elaborate 
expenditure of labor or money in laying out the projected seat 
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of government at Washington. The centre of population, which 
was east of Baltimore then, he argued, would be drawn farther 
east as settlements extended along the Atlantic. Washington, 
therefore, was too far west to be easy of access to the people. 
To the men of the Goodhue and Quincy period and temper, 
" Bej'ond the Mississippi " was as remote as " Beyond Thule " 
was to the contemporaries of Alexander of Macedon. 

Wiser men, however, than Goodhue or Quincy also failed, and 
for excellent reasons, to foresee Oklahoma and Arizona as com- 
monwealths which would share in the government of the coun- 
try. In his first inaugural, Jefferson congratulated his fellow 
citizens on "possessing a chosen country with room enough for 
our descendants to the thousandth and thousandth generation." 
The country which Jefferson spoke of in such expansive language 
extended only to the Mississippi's east bank and was cut off from 
access to the Gulf of Mexico by Spain's Florida, which not only 
comprised our present State of that name, but included a strip 
along the southerly ends of Alabama and Mississippi, and Louisi- 
ana's easterly projection. And many of Jefferson's contempo- 
raries said that his notions of his country's future growth and 
progress were wildly fantastic in their optimism. In this case, 
at least, Jefferson steered clear of that reproach which Fox 
attributed to Burke of being " wise too soon." 

No American of a century ago could have foreseen the erection 
of Oklahoma, Arizona and their partners of to-day into State- 
hood, for there was no real West at that time. The Trans- 
Mississippi region is the West of to-day and to-morrow. Yester- 
day's West, stretching from the Alleghanies to the big river, was 
the parent of that of to-day, but this West is as unlike its fore- 
runner as a son contributing to and sharing in the world's added 
experiences and improvements is apt to be unlike his father. 

Nor did yesterday's West have a concrete existence when Jeffer- 
son went into office. It was in 1812 that the old West first re- 
vealed itself. The Federalists of that day called the second con- 
flict with England "Mr. Madison's war." The country, how- 
ever, knew it was Henry Clay's war. Clay, then Speaker of the 
House, coerced Madison into fighting England by making his 
renomination for President in 1812 contingent on his adoption 
of the war policy of the South and West. 

Such social and political triumphs as the war contributed to 
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the country were won by the West. They were won by Harrison 
and his Ohioans and Kentuckians at the battle of the Thames, 
in Canada, where he defeated Proctor, the British commander, 
killed Tecumseh, the Shawnee, an immeasurably greater soldier 
than Proctor, and vanquished Tecumseh's red warriors, who were 
far more formidable fighters than any of Proctor's white troops. 
They were won by Jackson at New Orleans, where, with his 
Kentuckians, Tennesseeans and Lousianians, he overthrew Wel- 
lington's veterans at Chalmette. Those battles gave the United 
States nearly all the military glory which it gained in the land 
fighting of the war of 1812. 

On the scale of that time, Jackson's inauguration in 1829 sent 
more people to Washington than went to see Koosevelt inducted 
into office in 1905, and the gathering was more miscellaneous. 
Said Justice Joseph Story : " All sorts of people were there, 
from the highest and most polished down to the most vulgar 
and gross in the nation. I never saw such a mixture. The reign 
of King Mob seemed triumphant." "It was the people's day," 
wrote Mrs. Samuel Harrison Smith, a chronicler of the time, 
" the people's President, and the people would rule." 

Jackson's election was the West's first distinctive political tri- 
umph. The conservative East derided him when it first heard 
of his Presidential aspirations. To New England the idea of 
Old Hickory occupying the chair of Washington and Monroe 
seemed as fantastic as was the barbarian Maximin's succession 
to Alexander Severus as Emperor of Eome. Even the founder 
of his party was startled at the thought of his advent as head of 
the government. " I feel much alarmed at the prospect of seeing 
General Jackson President," said Jefferson to Webster in 1824. 

Could the East have foreseen that three decades later a suc- 
cession of Western men, unbroken save by the cases of Cleveland 
and Roosevelt, were to head the Government for half a century, 
it would have regarded Jackson's apparition as still more of a 
portent of peril. But, in the light of what Jackson revealed 
himself to be as President, the West had a right to say of him, 
in the language of Kipling's potter: 

" If I have taken the common clay 
And wrought it cunningly, 
In the shape of a god that was digged a clod, 
The greater honor to me." 
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The West's advent as a ruling force in the country's politics 
had an even larger influence on the Government's structure and 
subsequent history than did Adams's appointment of John Mar- 
shall to be head of the Supreme Court. Destitute as it was of all 
caste and class distinctions, the West's example abolished the 
property qualification for the suffrage which prevailed in the 
East at the outset. It placed poor and rich on the same level 
at the ballot-box. Created as they were by Congress, the Western 
States were nationalist from the beginning. 

Physical causes also coincided to mate the date of Jackson's 
advent of vast consequence to the West and the country. In 
1811 the " New Orleans," built at Pittsburg by Fulton, Living- 
ston and Nicholas J. Eoosevelt (granduncle of the President), 
went down the Ohio and Mississippi and introduced steam on 
Western waters. The " General Pike," the first steamboat seen 
north of the mouth of the Ohio, tied up at the levee in St. 
Louis in 1817. In 1819 the " Independence " and the " Western 
Engineer " entered the Missouri's lower stretches. The " Vir- 
ginia " steamed up the Mississippi in 1823, through the country 
of the Sacs and Foxes and Winnebagoes, to Fort Snelling, several 
decades before Minnesota had a local habitation or a name. On 
the rivers of the nearer and older West, steamboats were beginning 
to swarm in the year of Jackson's first election. That year saw 
the laying of the corner-stone in the construction of the Balti- 
more and Ohio, the earliest of the country's great railways, and 
thus witnessed the creation of a force which was destined to 
swing the country's population and industrial centre and the 
centre of its political and social gravity into the Mississippi 
valley. 

" Europe stretches to the Alleghanies," says Emerson, " Amer- 
ica is beyond." America began to assert herself about the end 
of the nineteenth century's first quarter. Jackson's advent was 
marked by a din like that which greets a new nation or a new 
millennium. He shook up parties, blotted out old political lines, 
and threw all his enemies — Democrats, National Eepublicans, 
Nullifiers, Anti-Masons and nondescripts — into the coalition 
which, in 1834, adopted the name of " Whigs." Old Hickory 
filled the stage as completely in his day as Young Hickory does 
in 1907. He dwarfed Clay, Webster, Calhoun, Van Buren and 
the rest of the leaders of both parties to the level of supernumer- 
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aries and superfluities. Personal government this was. It had 
no room in it for straddlers or negationists. Men could be 
neutral under Van Buren, Buchanan or McKinley, but everybody 
had to be either for or against Jackson. 

The West furnished the country with issues — the Oregon con- 
troversy with England, Texas annexation, the Mexican war, the 
acquisition of New Mexico and California by conquest and pur- 
chase, and the struggle between the North and South for the 
possession of Kansas — from the days of the "West's earliest Presi- 
dent onward till the advent of the long line of Western Executives, 
which stretches, save for the Cleveland interregnum, from Lin- 
coln's time to the accession of Boosevelt. 

It was related at the time that Jackson urged his friend Sam 
Houston and his fellow Americans of Texas, who were in re- 
bellion against Mexico, to retreat to the Sabine, and to bait 
Santa Anna into following them on to United States territory. 
This would give Jackson an opportunity to make war on Mexico, 
to annex Texas, as Houston and his followers wanted, and to 
extend the country's boundaries to the Bio Grande. Many per- 
sons believed the story. The Texans finished the war themselves, 
and did it at San Jacinto instead of retreating to the Sabine, 
but the essential part of the programme was carried out, though 
several years after Jackson had stepped down from office. 

From St. Louis as a base, and with Independence and West- 
port Landing on the Missouri as starting-points, went Becknell, 
the Chouteaus, Glenn, Fowler and the other traders who opened 
the Santa Fe trail over which marched Kearny, Doniphan, Price 
and the rest of the Americans who carried their banners into the 
heart of Mexico in 1846, and participated with Taylor, Scott 
and Fremont in the conquest of New Mexico and California. 
" To-morrow," said Philip St. George Cooke, one of the officers 
of Kearny's expedition, in his diary, " three hundred wilderness- 
worn dragoons ... set forth to conquer ... a Pacific empire; 
to take a leap in the dark of a thousand miles of wild plains 
and mountains, only known in vague reports. Our success — 
we never doubt it — shall give us for boundary that world line of 
a mighty ocean's coast, . . . and shall girdle the earth with civiliza- 
tion." The atmosphere palpitated with the spirit of adventure. 

In his last message to Congress, in 1848, Polk exultantly 
called the roll of the accessions of territory — Texas, Oregon 
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(the present States of Oregon, Washington and Idaho, and parts 
of Montana and Wyoming), New Mexico (the present New 
Mexico, all of Arizona except the strip below the Gila River, 
the States of Nevada and Utah, and parts of Colorado and Wy- 
oming) and California — which had been made during his Presi- 
dency, and he proudly pointed out that, "the Mississippi, so 
lately the frontier of our country, is now only its centre." It 
was manifest destiny marching on. 

On the West's and the country's development all this had a 
decisive influence. The tract covered by these various acquisi- 
tions was larger in area than Jefferson's Louisiana purchase from 
France in 1803. It fills a bigger space on the map than does the 
territory which Washington and George Rogers Clark extorted 
from George III in the treaty of Paris of 1783. Politically, 
moreover, the acquisition counted for more than it did in super- 
ficial measurement. It met the demands of physical geography 
in giving us a scientific frontier on the Gulf of Mexico and on the 
Pacific, removed all possibility of the planting of a new Mexico 
or a new Canada in the path of the westward march of American 
empire, and prepared the way for the Alaskan, Porto-Rican, 
Hawaiian and Philippine annexations, and for the social con- 
quests which America has been winning in recent years. 

While this rounding out in 1845-48 of the territory of the 
United States to its logical proportions was going on, things were 
taking place in the Old World — Ireland's potato famine of 1846, 
which started the exodus to America that is under way to this 
day, and the abortive rebellions of 1848 in Prussia, Austria, 
Saxony, Baden, Hungary and other countries in Central Europe, 
which have sent millions of immigrants to us for the liberty 
that they could not get in their home land — which were destined 
to assist materially in building up this new empire in the West. 

These events attracted the earnest attention of the United 
States, especially of the West, which was soon to be profoundly 
and advantageously affected by them, and mass-meetings express- 
ing sympathy with the German and Hungarian patriots were held 
in Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago and other towns in their sec- 
tion. In 1849, in his first annual message, that robust old 
Western campaigner, Zachary Taylor, told Congress that he 
deemed it to be his duty "to stand prepared, upon the contin- 
gency of the establishment by her of a permanent government, 
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to be the first to welcome independent Hungary into the family 
of nations." 3STo such favor for rebels against the authority of 
any great nation would be expressed by any President of the 
United States in our day. 

Even before Polk's and Santa Anna's peacemakers at Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo had, in the early weeks of 1848, fixed up the treaty 
which brought the war to an end and established our title to 
California and the rest of the territory won from Mexico, James 
W. Marshall made the gold discovery in the raceway of Sutter's 
mill, on the American fork of the Sacramento, which started an 
inrush from the four quarters of the globe that put California 
on the world's map. The American frontier had reached the 
Missouri by the opening of 1848. California's gold strikes, and 
the opening of Oregon to undisputed American settlement under 
the British treaty, swung the frontier as far westward in a single 
year as it had marched in the slow stages of the previous 240 
years since Newport, Gosnold and Captain John Smith established 
at Jamestown the first permanent colony of English-speaking 
people ever planted in the New World. 

With the West as a stage, events now came on with a rush. The 
South's desire to share in the new domain incited the repeal 
of the Missouri slavery prohibition compromise, which it ac- 
complished in the Kansas-Nebraska Territorial organization bill 
that Douglas framed and Pierce signed in 1854. This started 
the struggle between North and South for the possession of 
Kansas, which convulsed the country. 

" We cross the prairies as of old 
The pilgrims crossed the sea, 

To make the West, as they the East, 
The homestead of the free. 

We go to rear a wall of men 
On Freedom's southern line, 

And plant beside the cotton-tree 
The rugged Northern pine." 
These lines from Whittier's " Lays of the Emigrants," sung by 
the first colony of Free State men as they were leaving Boston 
for Kansas in July, 1854, showed the spirit of the settlers who 
were to fight the North's and liberty's battles on the Western 
plains. The Kansas contest killed the Whig party, and created 
the Bepublican party on the basic issue of preserving the Terri- 
tories for freedom. The divergence between the Northern and the 
Southern elements of the Democracy in the later stages, 1858, 
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of the Kansas struggle split that party in the middle in the 
Charleston Convention of 1860, elected Lincoln, and this pre- 
cipitated secession and civil war, out of which came emancipa- 
tion, the negro issue, which is before the country still, and the 
new and more perfect Union of to-day. 

Incidentally — and likewise coincidentally with some of the 
great events here enumerated — the Eepublican party passed a 
Free Homes law, signed by Lincoln in 1862, which attracted 
immigrants from all over the world, as it was intended to do, 
and added millions to the trans-Mississippi region'is population. 
This and the war rendered necessary the trans-continental rail- 
roads, the first of which, begun in 1864, was finished in 1869, 
and four have been built since. To supply new lands when the 
fertile acres under Lincoln's law are exhausted, President Eoose- 
velt induced Congress to pass the national irrigation act, ap- 
plying wholly to the country west of the big river, to which he 
placed his signature in 1902. 

As a resultant of the operation of all these forces there has 
been a population movement westward of epic largeness. The 
centre of the country's population, which was near Clarksburg, 
West Virginia, in 1840, just before the Texas, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia annexations, swung 55 miles westward by 1850; the Cali- 
fornia gold-diggings and the Oregon colonization sent in 88 miles 
farther between 1850 and 1860; the Free Homes law, the dif- 
fusion of railways through the West and the building of the trans- 
continental lines have kept the centre moving westward, its 
location in 1900 being near Columbus, in western Indiana. 

From the Declaration of Independence till now, 25,500,000 
immigrants have come to the United States, most of whom 
have settled in the West. All except 5,000,000 of these have 
come since Lincoln signed the Homestead Act. These, with the 
immigrants from the Eastern States, have written the West's 
prairies, deserts and mountains all over with human history. 
In the number of persons involved, and the number of miles 
traversed, this has been immeasurably the largest movement of 
people in any equal length of time in the annals of the globe. 
We are too near to it in time and distance to be able to throw 
it into the proper perspective, and to gauge its dimensions and 
significance. To describe its majesty and dramatic sweep would 
require a Gibbon or a Mommsen. In numerical proportion it 
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is a far greater population movement than that invasion of the 
Eoman Empire by the Germanic tribes in the fifth century 
which altered the current of the world's history. 

For Americans the compass pointed in only one direction — 
westward, always westward. Just before the annexation of Texas, 
Oregon and California, the West, to the popular fancy, had almost 
as many mysteries as peopled Central Africa in the days of 
Herodotus. Its old maps, with the Great American Desert flung 
across them from Missouri's and Iowa's westerly border to the 
Sierra Nevada and Cascade mountains, were about as vague as 
ancient Greece's maps with their margins of dragons and griffins. 

As a political force, the Trans-Mississippi region had its be- 
ginning less than two-thirds of a century ago. Just previous 
to the accession of Texas, there were only three States — Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas and Missouri — west of the big river. With the 
admission of Oklahoma the number is twenty-one (to be increased 
to twenty-three eventually by the entrance of Arizona and New 
Mexico), as compared with twenty-six east of that stream. More- 
over, Texas is allowed, under the admission act, to divide herself 
into four other States, if she wishes to do so. Probably she will 
never act upon the privilege. It is possible, however, in the concen- 
tration of population which the future may bring, that some of 
the other big Trans-Mississippi States may divide themselves, as 
Massachusetts long ago let Maine shift for herself, and as Con- 
gress cut Dakota Territory in two just before admitting both 
sections to Statehood. Out of Alaska's 600,000 square miles of 
territory, half the dimensions of the country east of the Missis- 
sippi, there may be four or five States carved in the coming time. 
Of the contiguous part of the United States, sixty per cent, 
of the area is west of the river, and only twenty-eight per cent, 
of the population. The country's geographical centre, leaving 
out Alaska and our island possessions, is in Smith County in 
Northern Kansas. When Eoosevelt's irrigation act abolishes 
the arid spaces, and the vast expanses of that locality fill up, 
the population proportion is likely to increase to 40 or 50 per cent, 
of the country's total. It may go beyond 50 per cent, when our 
trade with Asia's 800,000,000 people, half those of the entire 
globe, is developed, and when Seward's dream of half a century 
ago is realized of the Pacific as a highway of commerce thronged 
as much as the Atlantic. 
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That locality has the largest of all the States in area, which 
is one day to become the largest also in population. In popula- 
tion, it has the fifth and sixth States (Texas and Missouri), the 
fourth city (St. Louis), and the third largest export port (Gal- 
veston), which is soon likely to pass New Orleans and to stand 
next to New York. It already has 46 per cent, of the country's 
railway mileage of main track, 40 per cent, of the country's 
farms, 55 per cent, of its acres of improved land; it produces 
20 per cent, of the country's manufactures, 16 per cent, of its 
coal, 99 per cent, of its gold and silver, and furnishes 60 per 
cent, of the country's aggregate exports. The centres of the 
country's production of wheat and oats are west of the Missis- 
sippi, the centre of the petroleum production has just jumped 
across that stream, and that of cotton production, now on the 
east bank, is likely to make the leap by 1910. 

"West of the Eocky Mountains will be the big end of the 
United States within the lifetime of millions now with us," says 
James J. Hill, President of the Great Northern Eailway. That 
prophecy looks forward to the time when Hill's own and his 
rivals' steamship lines of to-day on the Pacific will be as far 
surpassed in number, dimensions and speed as the Atlantic's 
crude Cunarders of 1840 are by the fleets of ocean greyhounds 
of '1907. Southwest and Northwest — localities in which until 
a few decades ago there "weren't no ten commandments," are 
filling up with settlers at a rate unknown in the past. 

" O you youths, Western youths, 
So impatient, full of action, full of manly pride and friendship, 
Plain I see you, Western youths, see you tramping with the foremost, 

Pioneers, O pioneers." 

But the poet's words, applicable to the conditions of coloniza- 
tion days east of the big river, need revision to make them fit 
the present situation. The Trans-Mississippi's " pioneers " of 
1907 are not " tramping " in or riding in prairie-schooners. 
Many of them are coming in palace-cars. The 33,000 rural post- 
men, traversing the 700,000 miles of delivery routes, most of 
them west of the river, carry newspapers and letters to the farm- 
ers' gates before the ink is fairly dry on them. The trolley-lines, 
the rural automobile routes, the rural circulating libraries and 
the long-distance telephones keep the pioneer of 1907 in close 
touch with the entire globe. 
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Irving points out that in many respects the plainsman astride of 
a horse must be a superior person to the man who treads labori- 
ously through the forest, or who crouches in a canoe, as did the 
frontiersmen east of the river. This pre-eminence of locality 
sticks. To-day's West has larger horizons than yesterday's, of- 
fers greater opportunities, engages in more audacious enterprises, 
and has a more exuberant optimism. Its typical sons have much 
of the insouciance of Mark Twain's Nieodemus Dodge, printer. 

That section blazes new paths in achievement. Beginning with 
Wyoming in 1869, that community, with Colorado, Idaho and 
Utah, have abolished all distinctions between women and men 
at the ballot-box in elections up to and including those for Presi- 
dent. In the new State composed of Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory are 90,000 Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws, Creeks and 
Seminoles, who dissolved, on March 4, 1906, the tribal organ- 
izations which have lasted since many centuries before Columbus, 
have diffused themselves in the mass of the country's citizenship, 
and will take their chances with the whites from this time onward 
in making and observing the country's laws. 

The Mississippi's sunset side has had several Presidents of the 
Senate — Atchison of Missouri, Ingalls of Kansas and Mander- 
son of Nebraska; one Speaker of the House — Henderson of 
Iowa; and more Cabinet officers than can easily be counted. 
It has had one Presidential candidate of a great party — Bryan 
of Nebraska — and his first canvass was the most exciting since 
Lincoln's election in 1860. 

Here are a few of the West's distinctive contributions to the 
building of the United States: 

It abolished the property qualification for the suffrage; 

It levelled all divergencies between the sexes in the higher 
education ; 

In four of the Eocky Mountain States it made women and men 
equal at the polls; 

Beginning with the Indian Territory in 1907, it has put the 
ballot in the red man's hand ; 

It made the Democratic party democratic ; 

It created the Eepublican party which has run the government 
for nearly half a century, except for two short interruptions, 
and gave the country Lincoln, Grant, the Shermans and many 
other of the great characters of the age; 
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In 1861-65 it killed State sovereignty, established nationalism, 
abolished slavery, and fashioned a "more perfect Union" than 
the fathers of the nation had devised; 

By shutting out Spain, France, England and the rest of the 
world from the path of our advance sunsetward, it made America 
American. 

If, as Petrarch says, " History is poetry freed from the incum- 
brance of verse," then the soul of the West must have been soar- 
ing and singing from the beginning. The region which sent 
Lewis and Clark through darkest America from the mouth of the 
Missouri to the mouth of the Columbia; which started Moses 
Austin from St. Louis to get from Ferdinand VII of Spain 
permission to colonize Texas; which produced Becknell and the 
rest of the Santa Fe~ overland traders, who were to Americanize 
much of New Mexico and some of old Mexico long before Zachary 
Taylor's guns resounded along the Rio Grande; which saw John 
Colter discover the marvels of the Yellowstone (and get laughed 
at when he told about them in St. Louis afterward) ; which was 
with Marcus Whitman and his fellow colonists moving through 
South Pass on their way to win Oregon for the United States; 
which rode with Kearny and Doniphan through Mexico to the 
Gulf and the Pacific; which stood with Fremont when he raised 
his flag of the star and the bear at Sonoma, at the beginning of 
the revolt, which placed California under the Stars and Stripes; 
which was present at the meeting of the rails of Oakes Ames' 
and Huntington's transcontinental lines at Promontory Point, 
in Utah; and which looked on remotely and impotently while 
Sitting Bull and Rain in the Face annihilated Custer and his 
army in the " Year of a Hundred Years " — has had poetry, melo- 
drama and tragedy studded through its entire annals. 

But have we at last reached the end of the romance of the 
West, of its grand passions? Hardly. Yesterday Josiah Quin- 
cy's " wild men on the Missouri " held an exposition to which all 
the world was bidden, and to which all the world came. To- 
morrow, beginning with the Indian Territory and Oklahoma, the 
emancipated race of Geronimo, Crazy Snake and Red Cloud, re- 
versing the defeats of King Philip, Pontiac and Tecumseh, will be 
sitting in the legislative halls at Washington helping to make 
laws for the continent which once they owned. 

Charles M. Hahvey. 
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